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Sine Arts. 
ON COLLECTING PRINTS, 





(Written for the Kaicidoscope. ) 
——_— 
LETTER V. 
—<=>_- 
OF THE FRENCH SCHOOL. 


| 


TO THE EDITOR. 





Sir,—The history of the invention or dis- 
covery of the art of engraving in France is 
involved in considerable obscurity ; and al- 
though there can be little doubt that it 
was practised in that country nearly as early 
as it was in Germany, yet connoisseurs do 
not commence their series of French engra- 
ving before the year 1510, and then, with the 
works of Jean Duvet, called * the Master of 
the Uuicorn,” from having frequently intro- 
puced that doubtful animal in his works. 
Some collectors will not begin before the 
time of Callot, 1593; but by this decision 
they improperly exclude the works of se- 
veral able artists, whose names will be seen 
in the “¢ Manuel.’’ 

following the cronological arrangement 
of M. Huber, 1 would give to the works 
of Jean Duvet, No. 1; to those of Solomon 
Bernard, No.2; and so on to the present 
time; thus including those of upwards of 
400 masters. 

Although French engravings are not, in 
general, objects of much research among 
the British amateurs, yet the school admits 
of so great a variety of subjects, as well as 
of manner, that it cannot fail to be highly 
interesting. The amateur, who loves to 
contemplate the dignity of classical history, 
may find pleasure in the works of the 
Stellas and Audrans, those * renewers and 
multipliers” of the works of Poussin, Le 
Brun and Le Sueur. He who is fond of 
the laborious and highly-finished portrait 
will be gratified with those of Masson, of 
Nanteuil, of Drevet, and others, who have 





given to posterity such splendid copies of 
the works of Rigaud, of Do Troy of Coy- 
pel, and other French academicians; while 
the admirers of a spirited delineation of the 
Figure united with extraordinary neatness 
and delicacy of execution, will delight in 
the works of C€allot, of Israel Silvestre, of 
Le Clerc, and of Picart. The admirable 
imitations of the works of Teniers and HVou- 
wermans by Le Bas; those of Gerard Dow, 
Metzu, and Mieris, by Wille; those of the 
landscapes and sea-views of Vernet by 
Filepart, Cochin, and Balechou; with the 
beautifully-finished histories by Beauvarlet, 
will be found in this school. 

The ercuines of the French masters 
include the masterly works of Sedastian 
Bourdon, EBrebiette, Le Poire, the Perrelles, 
Boissteux, and others. 

The woop cuts which properly belonged 
to this school are not of sufficient conse- 
quence to deserve a separate series ; for, if 
we except a few rude ornaments to early 
printed books, we shall scarcely find a wood- 
cut or a chair-oscuro, the work of a French 
artist. Those of a later day have, how- 
ever, brought to an almost incredible per- 
fection the aquatinta and the art of print- 
ing from coloured plates; specimens of 
which, with the few mezzotintoes, which 
belong to the school, will, if arranged so as 
to show their progress and perfection, form 
an interesting portfolio. 

The French engravers have;received from 
monarchs, from princes, and from a power- 
ful nobility, a fostering encouragement and 
reward, which should have placed their 
works at the head of the art in Rurope; 
and for this honour our neighbours on the 
other sides of the straits of Dover strenu- 
ously contend; yet it is but justice to them 
to say, that a fine impression of a Woollct, 
a Strange, a Heath, or a Sharp is, with 
them, an object of high consideration, for 
which they will pay most liberally. 





Let us now see, Sir, what royal, princely, 
and noble munificence has done for the art 
of engraving in France. The first example 
is the splendid monument of the taste of 
Louis XIV. called “ Le grand Cabinet du 
Roi,” executed under his auspices in twenty 


Jour volumes folio, and by him copies were 


sent to foreign courts as presents, perhaps 
as lessons to his brother potentates, to in- 
struct them in the proper method of cherish- 
ing those arts which civilize mankind. The 
first volume contained originally 22 prints 
only, but was afterwards augmented to 38: 
of the excellence of its contents it need 
only be said, that the specimens were judged 
worthy of being classed on the same volume 
with the well-known Holy Family by Ede- 
link after Raphael, an acknowledged chef 
d’euvre of art. The most celebrated artists 
of that time contributed to enrich the other 
volumes of this megnificent work ; the con- 
tents of each volume are given by Heineken, 
in -his ‘“Jdée géuerale d'une collection 
d’estampes.” 

In the reign of Louis XV. the arts were 
more neglected ; but the spirit of a private 
amateur, M Crozat, called into vigour the 
almost dormant talents of nearly forty of 
the first artists of the day, and under the 
direction-of his friend, the Count de Caylus, 
he published the collection of about 180 fine 
prints, after the finest pictures in France 
called “ Le Cabinet de Crozat. To those 
may be added the following galleries and 
collections : “de Versailles,” ‘du President 
Lambert,” “du Luxembourg.” “de Dresde,” 
‘¢]es Cabinets,” “de Choiseul,” “de Pras» 
lin,” ‘de Poullam,” ‘de M. Le Brun,” that 
of the « Duc d’Orleans,” of a more recent 
date, and many others of minor conse- 
quence. To these may be added, the several 
splendid and accurate embellishments of 
recent works on the arts; voyages, travels, 
&c. undertaken, perfected, and published at 
the national expense. 
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Let the amateur of the arts consider these 
facts; and, turning to his specimens of the 
other schools, while he wonders at their 
progress towards perfection in this and in 
other countries, he will blush for those who 
have had power to reward and influence to 
protect, but not the taste to admire, nor the 
good sense to understand them. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
AN AMATEUR. 

Liverpool. 

TE ES 


Sctentific Records. 








{Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 
ments in Science or Art; including, occasionally, 
singular Medical Cases; Astrenomical, Mechanical, 
Philosophical, Botanical, Meteorological, and Mine- 
ralogical Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural 
History, Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c.; to be 
continued in a Series through the Volume. ] 





NORTHERN EXPEDITION. 


~<a 


[From the Literary Gazettee. ] 
—_— 


(Continued from our former numbers, pages 177, 186, 
and 196 ; and to be continued in our future publications. ) 


During the late severe frost, we accom- 
panied some friends to Deptford to inspect 
the preparations for the new expedition 
to the Northern Seas, and to examine 
such of the products of the late voyage as 
were still on board the Hecla; having pre- 
viously seen the principle objects of curi- 
osity which had been brought on shore. This 
visit was rendered peculiarly interesting by 
the state of the weather and river. Sur- 
rounded by all the varieties of ice, which 
are visible in the Polar Seas, except perhaps 
the terrific Berg, the vessels which had just 
achieved the dangerous exploit of pene- 
trating into unknown hyperborean regions, 
lay securely at anchor on the wintry bosom of 
the Thames, amidst what was to us a scene 
of desolation, rendered more dreary by the 
piercing cold of a day unusual to our cli- 
mate, but which seemed to the officers of 
the expedition animated nature and a tem- 
perate season. The wholewas calculated to 
make a deep impression on the imagination. 
The ships looked as if they were at home in 
the butteressed and gurging ice; and while 
one side of the river was locked in the fetters 
of forst, the other presented the moving 
picture of water-streaks, and ponderous con- 
gealed masses whirling about in all the 


shore, and about 50 feet above the level of 


SET 


around ; and but for the buildings and bustle 
of the arsenal, it would have been easy to 
fancy Melville Island was at hand. Our 
friends, who had passed their long winter 
here, assured us, that the prospect afforded 
avery complete idea of their situation on 
the northern coasts. We were delighted 
with these circumstances, which gave in- 
terest to our excursion ; nor was that in- 
terest lessoned by our being obliged to reach 
the Hecla in rather an extraordinary way ; 
namely, by being slung in a chair on a 
pully, and run across a cable thirty feet in 
air, from the shore to the rigging of the sheer- 
hulk, alongside of which the vessel lay in 
the middle of the river. The space below 
was sludge ice, and entirely prevented navi- 
gation, though it could not bear the weight 
of persons desirious of passing over; and 
this expedient was resorted to with all the 
ingenuity and expertness for which British 
sailors are so remarkable. 

Our readers are aware, that most of the 
specimens of natural history, &c. from Lan- 
caster Sound, have been landed, and are 
either in the possession of private individuals 
or deposited in public museums; Surgeons 
Hall, and the British Museum. The custom- 
house officers, four of whom, we believe, 
watched this transfer with lynx-eyed jea- 
lously, had even assessed the upper bone of 
a whale’s head which we observed on the 
deck of the Hecla, and which, it was conse- 
quently said, would be thrown into the 
Thames! Yet this singular curiosity was 
brought from Melville Island, where it was 
found three quarters of amile from the 


the sea, nearly embedded in the earth, where 
in all probability it had lain for many cen- 
turies. How it came into this situation is a 
problem not to be solved, except by the 
supposition, that these islands must for- 
merly have been under the water; for its 
weight was so great, as to require seven 
men to remove it down to the ship ; and no 
human means existed in the quarter where 
it was discovered, to have transferred so 
ponderous a marine production to such a 
distance inland. We also saw the head of 
the musk ox, a model of compact strength. 
The bases of the horns are so broad as to 
cover all the upper portion of the skull 
above the eyes, and several inches in thick- 
ness, with slight grooves to the bend of the 
horn, when a smooth and fine curve is pro- 


were shot. When the spring had advanced 
a little, they appeared in small droves on 
Melville Island, coming evidently over the 
ice from the American continent. The fe- 
males and the calves were very shy ; but the 
superior boldness of the bull led him to face 
the human strangers till too late to retreat, 
and to this courage the three slain fell 
victims. The carcase of the first killed, and 
largest, weighed about 700 Ibs, or 570 with. 
out the entrails. They are therefore about 
the size of the cattle of the Scotch High- 
lands.* 

In ornithology, the most beautiful speci- 
men is the king-duck, not only the pride of 
arctic birds, but decidedly the finest of the 
species to which it belongs in the universe, 
We never beheld such exquisite marking 
as the head displays ; and the colours are 
equally superb and uncommon. The figures 
seem cut out of the most elegant velvet, 
which the feathers resemble in form and 
substance. There is a skinny membrane 
above the bill, of a delicate lemon-tint, and 
all around is of hues as brilliant as fancy 
could conceive in a painted bird. 

We have now lying on our table, a piece 
of the skin of the deer in its winter fur, the 
length of which is nearly three inches! The 
colour is white, with, in'parts, a tawny tinge 
on the extremities. 

Of the mineral productions, we have above 
twenty different varieties, from granite and 
gneiss of the primitive, to sand-stone and 
iron-stone of the secondary order. Several 
specimens of slate are among the number ; 
a reddish granite like that of Egypt, mica, 
grey limestone, marble, serpentine, quartz, 
stinkstone, madrepores, and a sort of bitu- 
minous slaty coal, which burns with a flame 
like Cannel-coal when put to the candle. Of 
this substance there was abundance ; but it 
was not calculated to burn alone so as to be 
advantageously used by our gallant country- 
men, as the slate predominated over the 
mineral pitch. 

The mouse of Barrow’s Sound is not the 
common mouse of Europe, but a distinct 
species ; it is a sort of dun colour in sum- 
mer, but turns white in winter. It abounds 
on Melville Island, and is supposed to form, 
during the hardest period of the year, a 
principal part of the food of the wolf. 

At the period when the sun had its great- 





* The engraving in Shaw’s Zoology is not like the ani- 
mal ; the print of the female has more resemblance to the 








eddies of the tide. A few gulls skimmed 





jected. Of these animals, only three males 
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est southern declination, there was percep- 
tible from about half-past 11 o'clock a. M. to 
near 1 p. M. (by-the-by, ourpoor fellows had 
little of either ante or post meridian for se 
veral munths) a glimmering of light by 
which, turning the back to the south and 
holding up the volume so as to receive the 
full benefit of the faint effulgence, aided by 
the reflection from the snowy ground, it was 
possible to read the print of a small prayer- 
book. The moonwas visible through the 24 
hours, and shone with a splendour resem- 
bling our clearest frosty nights in winter. 


Of the vegetation we spoke in our pre- 
ceding notices. We have since seen most 
of the specimens (amounting to perhaps 
80 genera, which, not to fatigue our readers 
with their botanical names, chiefly consist 
of mosses, grasses, and some flowers. Among 
the latter we recognized the poppy, which 
grows to the height of 7 or 8 inches, and 
blossoms above the whitened surface ; thus 
affording a standard whereby to judge of the 
general depth of the snow and shedding a 
lonely enamel on the uniform desert. An- 
other of the flowers resembles the cowslip, 
but has a different leaf. The lichens are 
various and pretty. One of the grasses seeds 
with a great profusions of cotton-like sub- 
stance. 

To these particulars, which we believe 
are new to the public, we have little further 
to add respecting the returned expedition. 
The Gazette has announced the division of 
the parlimentary reward of £5000, viz. 
€1000tothecommander of the griper, Lieut. 
Liddon ; £200 to the other officers of the 
rank of lieutenants, including Captain Sa- 
bine of the artillery, about £55 to the 
officers classed with midshipmen ; and £10 
each to the seamen. Some promotionshave 
also taken place. Lieutenant Parry, to be 
a master and commander ; assistant surgeon 
Beverley and Fisher, to be surgeons. These 
are well-deserved rewards ; and we are only 
sorry to see, that they have not been gene- 
rally bestowed. Probably the etiquette of 
the service prevented Lieutenant [ iddon (in 
particular) and others from being raised 
to the same rank as the leading officer; but 
we are sure the country expects, and will 
rejoice, to see these distinguished individuals 
promoted at the expiration of a year, when 
Captain Parry may be posted, in honour of 
his memorable achievement. 


The new expedition, consisting of the 


Hecla, and (instead of the miserable little 
Griper) the Fury bomb, of nearly the same 
tonnage, will sail about the end of May. 
Its immediate object. is not Lancaster’s 
Sound, but Hudson’sBay, which it is ap- 
pointed to explore to the north and north- 
west, to ascertain if any channel leads to 
Prince Regent's Inlet, or other parts of the 
seas traversed last year. Should nothing of 
this kind be discovered, we presume thatthe 
first season will be spent; and the vessels 
will, in the second, again attempt to reach 
the Pacific Ocean by the north-west passage. 
That this passage exists from the longi- 
tude obtained by Captain Parry, we heve 
no doubt. The flowing of tides from the 
west, is a sufficient evidence that there isa 
passage to the Ocean in that direction. 
Whether or not the ice renders it eternally 
unnavigable, remains to be investigated. 
Perhaps the best mode of doing so would 
be te sail from the Southern Seas up 
Behring’s Straits; and this hypothesis is 
greatly favoured by the accounts given by 
the natives to Lieut. Kotzebue in his last 
voyage. 

The Hecla is again to be commanded by 
Captain Parry; the Fury, by Licutenant 
Lyon, the African traveler, and companion 
of Ritchie, who has recently returned from 
that quarter of the globe, and announced 
his journey for publication. Mr. Fisher, the 
Surgeon, is appointed to the Hecla. This 
able and meritorious officer, is the same who 
is mentioned with so much distinction in the 
account of the Alceste’s Voyage to China: 
it is extraordinary to have thus shared in 
two of the most memorable voyages of the 
age, and excites so strong an interest in the 
fate of the individual, that the public will 
sincerely join in our hope, that his third may 
be still more prosperous for himself, and 
glorious for his country. Mr. Beverley, his 
associate in the northern expedition does 
not, we understand, go out with the new 
expedition; Mr. Edwards, the former sur- 
geon of the Hecla, also remains ; both, we 
trust, to reap at home substantial proofs of 
their country’s remembrance. In this spirit 
the city of Bath has done itself credit by 
voting its freedom, in a box of heart of oak, 
to Captain Parry, who is a native of that 
place. 

The Fury is at present in the slip of the 
dock-yard, fitting for the voyage. The 
temporary building over her deck is very 





similar to that put up while wintering in 


the North. Under sucha shed, our brave 
tars regularly exercised in the most incle- 
ment weather, by moving rapidly round the 
deck. Strange it is to say, that the want of 
clear ice prevented them form the exer- 
cise of skaiting. 

The national feeling having been so in- 
tensly roused on thesubject of these dis- 
coveries, wetake it for granted, that the new 
expedition will be equipped in a far supe- 
rior manner to its precursor , which it may 
the more readily be, as past experience will 
enable the officers to choose such stores as 
are best adapted for the climate which they 
are about to visit, 
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METEOROLOGICAL REPORT 
Of the Atmospherical Pressure and Temperature, Rain 
Wind, &c. deduced from diurnal Observations, made 
at Manchester in the month of December, 1820, by 
TuHos. Hanson, Surgeon. 
—<=_—_ 






































BAROMETRICAL PRESSURE, Inches. 
Mean 
Highest — 
Lowest 29.40 
Range 58. 
Greatest variation in 24 hours 36 
Mean daily Spaces in inches 29. 
Number of Changes............0+-sssscsesseceseess 10 
Real Spaces in Inches bie 
Real Number of Changes 

TEMPERATURE. Degrees. 

Mean 42 
Highest ae 57. 
LOWESt...++0scceeeees 29. 
Range. eeeeeeescoccccccnccee 28. 
Greatest variation in 24 hours. 14, 








RAIN, &c. 











2.850 Inches. 
Number of wet days.....0..se«+ 18 
SOE ZY orevrseeecererees o 
SNOWY coseresccereseee 1 
haily ...... eoecerecesoe o 
REMARKS. 


The greatest daily variation of the barometer was on 
the 17th. The greatest daily variation of the tempera- 
rature was on the 20th; on that evening the maximum 
of the day took place at bed-time. Mean temperature 
of the 49th week, commencing on the 2d, 49°3; 50th, 
42°93; Sist,41°8; 52d, 36°4, 
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An Iron bridge was lately opened in one span over the 
river Chalmer at Springfield, Essex, in the great East 
road leading to Colchester, Harwich, &c. Although 
this is not the largest, it is said to be the most classically 
elegant iron-bridge ever erected in this kingdom. It is 
a flat bridge of a superb Gothic order. Being on the 
principles of tenacity, it has room and play for the ex- 
pansion and contraction of the iron, created by thechange 
of theheat and cold. This bridge is, we believe, the first 
ever built in this country wholly resting oniron columns, 





or standards driven into the river. 
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Poetry. 


SONNET. 
—— 
‘Hail to thee, Spirit, born in realms above ! 
Bright attribute, by thee frail man may rise 
To heavenly joys, to bliss beyond the skies. 
Humanity ! the bond of peace and love, 
While in this life of misery we move 
Children of sorrow, brethern in distress, 
Thou shalt the healing balm, ‘the cordial prove, 
The Godlike emanation sent to bless ! 
We travel onwards, toiling, to the goal 
On which our hopes are fixed ; and on our way 
A light from Heaven, a sure, unfailing ray, 
Shall cheer, with cloudless splendour, that high soul, 
Which, steeped in mercy, sooths a brother's woe, 
And softens, with humanity, Affliction’s blow. 


—+ + GOD 


THE VICTIM OF SEDUCTION. 
—_— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

$1n,—The following will give you an idea of my feel- 
ings, when, a few days ago, I saw a young lady whom 
i had known when young, beautiful, and innocent, in 
the last stage of a lingering disease, brought on by the 
eruel conduct of her lover, who had seduced and de- 
serted her. Yours. 





CYMRO. 
A! wretched victim at seduction’s shrine, 
Who weuld believe thou once wert fresh and gay ? 
Poor faded remnant of a form divine, 
Thou once wert beauteous as the rising day ; 
‘Thy heart could once on wings of rapture rise, 
Thy reputation was without a spot, 
Pleasure would sparkle in thy beaming eyes, 
No mortal e’er could boast a happier lot : 
But thou art now, alas ! by al/ mankind forgot. 


I have beheld thee beautiful and young, 
As bright and pure as the ursullied snow 
That to the mountain-top still fondly clung, 
Tho’ spring had dawn'd upon the vales below. 
‘Thy step was that of nimbly bounding roe ; 
And, tho’ thy soul was not restrained by art, 
And all thou did’st irregular and wild, 
Thou then possess’dst an uncorrupted heart, 
Fach action and each thought proclaim’d thee nature’s 
child. 


But now, alas! how hard it were to trace, 

Beneath that pale and wasted form of thine, 

One remnant ef that loveliness and grace, 

Which ev’n a cynic would have called divine. 

Deep thought has dimm'd that bright and sparkling 
eye, 

Whose glance could once give keenest extasy ; 

Thy cheek, where once the bloom which health be- 
stows, 

Might well have rival’d summer's fairest rose, 

Is pale as if thou'dst sunk in death's long calm repose 





But time will come when he who ruin’d thee, 
Shall feel the scorpion in his tortur’d breast ; 
Then thou shall be repaid for misery, 
Thy grievous wrongs shall amply be redress’d, 
And thy now shatter’d bark shall safely ride 
In that far-distant long-desired heaven, 
Where no rude storms disturb the peaceful tide, 
And where to gentle souls like thine is given 
To know the unfading joys that are but known in 
Heav’n. 


>>> oe 


THE TEACHER. 
—— 

Ofall professions that the world has known, 
From humble coblers upwards to the throne ; 
From the great architects of Greece and Rome 
Down to the maker of a farthing broom, 
The worst for care and undeserv’d abuse, 
The first in real dignity and use, 
If kind to teach, and diligent to rule, 
Is the learn’d Master of a little School. 
Not he who guides the legs, or fits the clown 
To square his fist and knock his fellow down ; 
Not he whose arm desplays the murd’rous art 
To parry thrusts, and pierce the unguarded heart; 
But that good man, who, faithful to his charge. 
Still toils the op’ning reason to enlarge, 
And leads the growing mind thro’ every stage, 
From humble A, B, C, to God’s own page; 
From black rough pothooks horrid to the sight, 
To fairest lines that float o’er purest white ; 
From Numeration, thro’ an op’ning way, 
Till dark Annuities seem clear as day ! 
Pours o'er the soul a flood of mental light, 
Expands its wings, and gives it pow’rs of flight ; 
Till earth’sremotest bounds and Heav’n’s bright train 
He'd trace, weigh, measure, picture, and explain. 
If such his toils, sure honour and regard, 
And wealth and fame, will have his sweet reward ; 
Sure every mouth will open in his praise, 
And blessings gild the evening of his days! 
Yes ! blest indeed, with cold ungrateful scorn ; 
With study pale; by daily crosses worn ; 
Despis’d by those who to his labours owe 
All that they read and almost all they know ; 
Condemn’d each tedious day such cares to bear, 
As well might drive even patience to despair: 
The partial parent-taunts the idler dull ; 
The blockhead’s dark impenetrable skull ; 
The endless round of A, B, C’s dull train, 
Repeated o’er ten thousand times in vain. 
Plac’d on a point, the object of each sneer, 
His faults enlarge ; his merits disappear. 
If mild, *‘ our lazy master loves his ease, 
He lets the boys do any thing they please ;” 
If rigid, ‘* He’s a stern hard-hearted wretch, 
He drives the children stupid with his birch ; 
My child with gentleness will mind a breath, 
But frowns and floggings frighten him to death.” 
Do as he will, his conduct is arraigned, 
And dear the little that he gets is gained s 
E’en that is given him on the quarter day 
With looks that call it money thrown away. 


Great God! who knows the unremitting care 

And deep solicitude that Teachers share ; 

If such our fate by thy divine controul, 

O give us strength and fortitude of soul— 

Souls that disdain the murdering tongue of fame, 
And strength to make that sturdiest of them tame: 
Grant this, O God, to Dominics distrest, 

Our sharp-tail’d hickories will do the rest. ' 


Christmas Boxes. 


GOOD, BAD, AND INDIFFERENT. 


[ Continued from our last.} 


ANSWERS TO THE PUZZLES, ENIGMAS, & 
IN OUR LAST PAGE 221. 
a 


For solution to the first (not numbered) see answer te 
No. 33. 
1, Am-i-able, 
2. House-wife, 
3. Side-board. 
4. All-most. 
5. )Rather vulgar we confess.) Because she is the 
general topic. (toe-pick. ) 
6. Anacreontic (An acre on tick. J 
7. Pleasure. 
8. Friend-ship. 
9. (Very bad.) 
10. WOMAN. 
11. Spin-nett. 
12. Trip-thong. 
13, Thread and needle. 
14. Because you must ob wn your foot in it. 
. Because it is put off until the next day. 
- Because it is synonimous ( Sin on a mouse. J 
Its Capital is always Dublin ( Doubling ) 
¢ rn ge a ‘ (for 
. Because they are forage 
. In the days of Noah lease * 
The elder tree. 
In Noah’s ark. 
A glove. 
A pair of snuffers. 
The heart. 


26. A guinea. 
. Bride-groom. 
Because it is often told (tolled. ) 
Fi-de-li-ty. (Rather above our comprehension.) 
oe oysters (cloysters ) \. 
ecause it is supported by the press. 
Infirmary. (in-fir-Mary.) 
A wig. 
Sat ire. 
- Persist. ( cog J 
- Man. ( The Isle of Man.) 
- A looking-glass. 
. Two pigs ata 
. Flesh meat. ( Drank im broth. ) 
. Because it is not felt. 
From his presence. 


—s>>~?<o 


ADDITIONAL PUZZLES. 


Because he is a jewel. (Jez ill.) 





1. Twenty pronouns, nineteen troop of horse, seven 
of light infantry, what the ladies like because the gen- 
tlemen hate it, a tabby cat, a disappointed lobster, a 
willow bonnet, an oyster in love, Randolph's nose, a 
child one year old, the third curl of « gentleman’s wig, 
may all be expressed by aliquid in common use: 

2. What is that which is above all human imperfee- 
tions, and yet shelters the weakest and wisest, as well as 
the wickedest of all mankind ? 

3. Why is a ring given as a pledge of matrimony ? 

4. What a forward girl wonld do, when a gentleman 
asked to kiss her, makes a borough town in Cumberland. 

5. The name of a fish not very uncommon, 

Yet the pride and the boast of a new-married 
woman ? 

. What is that which unites two, but only touches 
one 

7. What word is that in the English . of 
five letters, which, by adding two, becomes shorter ? 

8. If you kiss me, and I kiss you, what is it ? 

9. What is that which the more you add to it the lese 
it weighs ? 

10, Je suis capitaine de vingt-quatre, et sans moi 
Paris seroit pris. 

11. My first is irrational, my second is rational, my 
third is mechanical, and my whole is scientifical. 

12. What most resembles a crow in a gutter ? 





13. What kin is that child to its own father, which is 
not its father’s own son ? 
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14. Why is a lawyer like a poker ? 
15. What is the difference between twice five and 
twenty, and twice twenty-five ? 
16. Why is a tallow-chandler the worst and most un- 
fortunate of men ? 
17. Why is the letter 7 like an island ? 
18. Why is the letter E like London ? 
19. What does a stone become in the water ? 
20. My first marks time, my second spends it, and 
my third tells it. 
21. A word there is five syllables contains ; 
Take one away no syllable remains. 
22, Pray, ladies, who in seeming wit delight, 
Say what’s invisible, yet never out of sight ? 
23. What word is that in the English language, of 
onc syllable, which, if two letters be taken from it, be- 
comes a word of two syllables. 


— <9 


(¢ The writer of the following is the most extraordi- 
nary anagramatical genius we ever met with. Not 
content with the ordinary answers given in our 28th 
number, page 221, as solutions to the anagrams in 
the preceding number,. page 213, our correspondent 
has been ringing the changes, and has formed a com- 
pletely new set of anagrams; some of which are very 
good, and the whole very fair, when it is considered 
that the ground has been previously occupied. 

—— 

To the Editor.—The following rebus and anagrams, 
if you will have the goodness to insert them in your 
next (which you say will conclude your ‘ Christmas 
Boxes” for this season) may amuse some of your readers. 
The anagrams, Sir, you will find to bein the same order, 
and composed from the same words, as the first set of 
anagrams, which you have ve us with (in No. 
Zi, page 213 ;) and, th re, it will not be necessary 
to take up any room in giving the solutions; omy os 
merely in specifying the .coincidence, which may be 
done in the same number. The agreement of the two 
ses of anagrams emboldens me to hope that you will 
give these a place: the rebus has nothing to recommend 
It but originality.—Yours, &c. 

Liverpool, 19th Jan. A SUBSCRIBER. 
—>——- 

REBUS. 

My first is an insect well known, _ 

My second’s one fourth of a passion, 

My third, O ’tis oft found alone, 

And my fourth it is always in fashion. 


My fifth, and my last, you may find 
n my second, tho’ that were a fiddle ; 
And the five, wher her combined, 5 
Form my whole, which you now may unriddle. 


Where’er human beings exist, 
I am there with my —— about me; 


The feelings my sight do detest, _ 
Yet they'd not for the world be without me. 
—_— 
ANAGRAMS, 


For the solutions of which see Kaleidoscope, Nos.27 and 
28, pages 213, 221 
14, O Titan is gone. 


1. Galen’s trial. 
15. I sent a a 


2. Smart sabre-men. 


3. No rating. 16. Cotton is an 
4. Ant mend me, 17. I cropt ten roses. 
5. I lade barm. 18. Casualty lies thin. 


19. G. Hewit. 


6. For ten epics. I 
20. As in meat. 


7. Priests are in Dan. 


8. I insult age, sir. 21. Carry thee. 

9. To rid me at nine. 22. Hours begin. 
10. A tree sent vipers. 23. O catch Leo. 
11. Be my lass. 24. Pest be clear. 
12. Nail a ton. 25. A trim stage. 





13. A cat so in fits. 











The late King of Hayti, Christophe, was a native of 
the Island of St. Christopher, from which he derived 
his name. Previous to the revolution, he was purveyor 
and cook at the Crown Tavern and Hotel, at the Cape, 
then kept by Miss Montgeon, to whom he belonged. 





[ORIGINAL] 


ON THE PRESENT STATE OF SOCIETY. 
IN FRANCE. 


[From a Correspondent.) 
—_> 

If one conversant with human nature were to 
seek for illustrations of the extremes of society, the 
natural aud the artificial, he would, I think, cite 
the North American Indian and the Frenchman. 
In the one case he would behold the mind bearing 
itself free and erect, in a happy ignorance of any 
other laws than those imposed by nature, and un- 
consciously exercising in their greatest purity the 
first principles of innate honour, In the other he 
would see the absurd omnipotence of public opinion, 
and of worldly artifice, ruling its slave with a rod 
of iron, and powerfully assisted in its dominion by 
the aid of vanity, a passion which I am persuaded 
can only exist in a state of civilization He would 
hear much of a species of honour, the line of demar- 
cation of which is marked out and ascertained by 
the pvint of the sword and muzzle of the pistol. 
Jn countries in which civilization has been carried to 
the highest pitch, and has been permitted to frame a 
code of laws for society almost as vigorously binding 
as those enacted for the prevention and punishment 
of crime, the mind has duriug a long series of ages 
deteriorated sadly from its primitive state; every 
day has rendered it less disposed to trust to its own 
impulses, and more dependent on the factitious 
rules of thought and action, which the increasing 
strength of the baser passions and the increasing 
weakness of the once unshackled judgment have 
mainly contributed to lay down. I take as my ex. 
ample that nation whose boast is has been to have 
stood forth as the model of civilized refinement to 
the rest of Europe. 

Nothing can be imagined more thoroughly arti- 
ficial than the every-day life of a Frenchman. His 
existence has more of a brilliant pageant in it than 
of sober reality; his habits have all a reference to 
his success among the multitude; and his reflee- 
tions, when he reflects at all, receive their tinge from 
the unqualified egotism which his mode of life never 
fails to produce. It is the same with his better half; 
the folly of the moment is for her a subject of prime 
importance; she might once have had a heart, but 
she has discovered in the course of her arrangemens 
that it is a useless and occasionally an inconvenient 
appendage, which it were as well to get rid of with 
all due speed. Yet she continues to dignify the 
multifarious projects of cuquetry with the title of 
uffaires de ceeur ; so that thereis no word io the lan- 
guage which she has so frequently in her mouth, 
and to which she attaches so false a meaning. But 
the circle in which she moves has agreed to prosti- 
tute the term, and it would argue an extreme de- 
gree uf Vandalism to question its propriety. Such 
too is the opinion of the furocious looking militaire 
who is privileged to lean over the back of ber chair 
and converse in an under tone, whilst be ever and 
anon coaxes his handsome mustachio into a sym- 
metrical curl. Here is a human being who elbows 
his way through life on the strength of the only 
two principles that influence him, * ?amour,” and 
“Ju gloire.” It is true that his ladicroas and tho- 
rough going vanity in speaking of his country, 
may pass current fur national pride, but it is only 
because he furms an integral part of the Great Na- 
tion, that he discourses in this manner ; his heart 
or his head is full of nothing but what may be 
called patriotic egotism. Napoleon, no indifferent 
judge of character, calculated much upon this fea- 
ture in his military arrangements, which were con- 
ducted on the plan of leaving every man in his 
army to the vperation of his own individual enthu- 
siasm, and to the gratification of considering him- 
helf, not as an unit in the mass, a mere handler of 
a musket in common with fifty thousand other 
living machines around him, but as existing 





and fighting independently, and with the eyes, not 
only of his brethern in arms, but of the whole 
nation upon him. And what is the other principle 
which this worthy professes to acknowledge? It is 
“Tamour ;” his acceptation of which I can only de- 
scribe by saying, that it has no connexion whatever 
with the laws of honour. Not that the Frenchmen 
bas net also his “ law of honour ;” but, unluckily, it 
is with bim only another name for the law of eti- 
quette, and makes no provision for the sacredness of 
female virtue, 
Liverpool. Cc. 
[To be continued.] 














The Naturalist’s Diary, 


For JANUARY, 1821. 








[To be continued throughout the year} 


The name given to this month by the Romans wae 
taken from Janus, une of their divinities, to whom 
they gave two faces; because, on the one side, the 
first day of this month looked towards the new year, 
and on the other, towards the old one, An account 
of this god, and of the Hindoo deity Ganesa, may 
be seen in the last volume of Time's Telescope, pp. 
1.3 


How faint the light! how thick the air! 
Lo! armed with whirlwind, hail, and frost, 
Fierce Win TER desolates the year. 
The fields resign their cheerfal bloom ; 
No more the breezes waft perfume ; 
No more the warbling waters roll : 
Deserts of snow fatigue the eye, 
Black storms involve the low‘ring sky, 
And gloomy damps oppress the woul 
Akenside. 


Delightful as is the aspect of nature, under the 
warmth and splendour and genial influence of a 
summer sun, most persons look forward with plea- 
sure to those seasons, when the falling leaf or drift- 
ing snow draws closer the family circle, and ushers 
in that social and intellectual interconrse which con- 
stitutes the dearest charm, and, next to religion, the 
highest privilege of human existence. When ai} 
without is wrapped in darkness, and the freezing blast 
howls, eager for entrance, round your dwelling, with 
what enjoyment do its inmates crowd to the cheerful 
hearth, and, as the flame grows brighter on their 
cheeks, listen, with a sensation of self-gratulating 
security, to the storm that shakes their solid rvof! 
It is here that the power of contrast is experienced 
in all its force ; not only in reference to the exposuse, 
fatigues, and hazards, which may have been actuaily 
incurred ere the day light closed; but imagination is 
at work to paint the loss of those less fortunate than 
eurselves, and who, still exposed to all the horrovs 
of the storm, feel the bitterness of their destiny 
augmented by intrusive recollections of domestie 
ease and fire-side enjoyments, 

Ill fares the traveler now, and he that stalks 

In ponderous boots beside his recking team, 

The wain goes heavily, impeded sore 

By congregated loads adhering close 

To the clogged wheels; and in its sluggish pace 

Noiseless, appears a moving hill of snow. 

The toiling steeds expand the nostril wide, 

While ev’ry breath, by respiration strong 

Forced downwards, is consolidated soon 

Upon their jutting chests. He, formed to bear 

The pelting brunt of the tempestuous night, 

With half-shut eyes, and puckered cheeks, and teeth 

Presented bare against the storm, plods on. 

Cowper. 

The pleasures and gratifications which flow from 
the FIRE-SIDE may be cousidered as almost peculiar 
to these islands. In warmer climates the aid of fire 
is demauded for little else than culinary purposes; 
whilst in the northern regions of continental Eu. 
rope, the gloomy and unsocial stove forms, in gete- 
ral, the only medium through which the rigours of 
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their intense winter are mitigated. To the enliven- 
ing blaze, and the clean swept hearth, and to all the 
numerous comforts, which, in this country, so.usually 


wait upon their junction, they are perfect strangers. 


Winter, thou daughter of the storm, 
I love thee when tiie day is o’er, 
Spite of the tempest’s outward roar ; 
Queen of the tranquil joys that weave 
The charm around the sudden eve ; 
The thick’ning thro’ the gloom, 
Telling of those we love come home ; 
The candles lit, the chearful board, 
The dear domestic group. restored ; 
The fire that shows the looks of glee, 
The infants standing at our knee ; 


The busy news, the sportive tongue 
The la chet makes us still St yoltig : 
The h to those we love, that now 


Are far as ocean winds can blow ; 

The health to those who with us grew, 
And still stey with us, tried and true ; 
The wife that makes life glide away, 
One long and lovely marriage day. 
Then music comes; till round us creep 
The infant list’ners, half asleep ; 

And busy tongues are loud no more, 
And, Winter, thy sweet eve is o’er. 


Anonymous. 


The winter of 1819—20 was very early in its com- 
mencement, rigorous iv its season, and severe in its 
termination, such as for several years has not visited 
our region of the earth: deep snows and of long 
continuation, destroyed a portion of the smaller 
‘birds, The little wren seems tohave suffered great- 
ly; the goldfinch was also as severe asufferer. This 
bird, we believe, lives almost exclusively upon seeds 
of plants of the syngenesious order; in the wintry 
months it frequents our gardens and cultivated fields, 
feeding on the groundsel (senecio ruly.) which ge- 
nerally abounds in these places, where it commonly 
vegetates through every season ; but this supply of 
food was hidden from him by the snow, and the 
sharp winds of February aud March, which suc- 
ceeded the dissolution of it, cut it down, and many 
of these poor birds perished from waut. The young 
sportsmen made such nusual havock among the race 
of turdi, that scarcely a field-fair or red-wing was seen 

in the spring, and the song of the blackbird was only 
partially heard. 

The accumulation of snow, tended to the des- 
truction of a considerable portion of the smaller 
beasts of prey, by betraying their haunts. Of all our 
acimals called vermin, none seem more admirably 
fitted for their predatory life than the martin cat 
(mustela martes ;)it is sufficiently strong in body, 
remarkably quick and active in all its motions, with 
an eye so clear and perceptive, and so moveable in 
its orbit, that nothing can stir without detection ; 
and is apparently endowed with a sense of smelling 
as acute as its other faculties. Its feet are beauti- 
fully formed, not treading upright on the ball, like 
the domestic cat, or fox, but sloping to the ground, 
having the balls deeply embedded in the softest and 
most elastic hair, that the tread of the animal, even 
upon decayed leaves, is hardly audible ; and it steals 
upon its prey without any noise betraying its ap. 
proach, The fur is remarkahly fine, apparently filled 
with a medullary matter; the skin unusually thin 
aud flexile, impeding none of its agile movements, 
and all combining to render the martin a most de- 
structive creature, In winter it lives in hollow trees, 
warmly imbedded in dry foliage: in the more 
genial seasons it often sleeps by day in the old nest 
of a kite or buzzard, where bis dormitory is occo- 
sionally betrayed by the chattering of magpies and 
crows. . Their numbers are but smal), our wood iu 
England being too easily penetrated to afford the 
martin any thing like permanent shelter; and the 
race is only continued, with probablyfan annual di- 
minution, We have heard that the sum of three 
shillings has been offered for his pads only! proba- 
bly to be used by the gilders. 





MELANCHOLY NARRATIVE 
OF THE 
LOSS OF THE ABEONA TRANSPORT. 
i 
In the old series of the Kaleidoscope, vol. I. pages 
56, 57, 58, 62, 66, and 74, may be found a collection of 
affecting narratives of shipwrecks and similar cala- 
mities, upon which the mind dwells with intense and 
painful interest. The frightful calamity it is now our 
task to record, was given in the ship-news, of the last 
Mercury, at all practicable length ; and the presentde- 
tails serve to illustrate the convenience afforded by this 
our minor work, which, from its exclusion of politics 
and news, and various other matters indispensible to a 
regular newspaper, enables us to put on record many 
such narratives as the following, which we shouldother- 
wise be reluctantly compelled to pass by altogether, or 
to give in an abridged form.—£dit. Kal. 





EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM ONE OF THE PERSONS 
SAVED FROM THE ABEONA TRANSPORT. 
“IT have the melancholy task of informing you of 
the destruction of the Abeona transport of 328 tons, 
in which I had embarked, with other settlers, for the 
Cape of Good Hope, and of the dreadful fate of the 
great majority of the persons on board her. In de- 
tailing to you the circumstances of this fatal accident, 
I, in common with those whose lives have been mira- 
culously preserved, feel consolation in the conscious- 
ness of having done all in our power to rescue from 
the jaws of death as many of the poor sufferers as 
possible. On the 25th ult. in lat. 4.50. N. long. 25. 
39. W. about fifteen mirutes past noon, the alarm, 
was given that the ship was on fire. It proved to be 
in the lazaretto abaft, the receptacle of all the ship’s 
stores and provisions. Every nerve was exerted in 
handing water to the First Mate and seamen, who 
were down in that place; but all proved useless, for 
the people in a few minutes were driven up from be- 
low by the dense smoke, and the rapidity with which 
the fire communicated itself to every surrounding ob- 
ject. Inten or fifteen minutes from the first alarm 
the case was hopeless; the ship being in a perfect 
blaze, from the main-mast aft on the lower-deck ; 
and from the excessive heat of the upper one, we mo- 
mentarily expected the fire to penetrate it: the skiff and 
two gigs were down, and the long-boat almost high 
enough for clearing the side, when the flames rushing 
up from the after-hold communicated with the main 
rigging, flew up to the mast-bead like lightning, and 
blasted every hope of getting her clear. To attempt 
to paint the horror of the scene at this moment would 
be vain. The shrieks of the women and children, 
combined with the furious element traveling on to 
devour us, formed a eee of human misery that 
must rend the stoutest heart. 
“ The panic and confusion were such, that the long- 
boat proved too heavy to be launched by the few who 
were sufficiently collected to attend to the orders; 
and, on the main-yard-arm falling, she was stove.— 
Seeing now all was over, and the people were throw- 
ing themselves overboard, and into the boats, I also 
jumped over, and happily was picked up by the gig. 
Our anxiety was now to save as many lives as our 
three small boats could possibly swim with ; and I re- 
joice to say that 49 were miraculously preserved. 
“ A few minutes after I quitted the wreck, the main 
and mizen-masts fell ; the fame, rapidly advancing, 
drove numbers of the poor wretches on the bowsprit, 
where it was our hard lot to behuld them frantic, 
without being able to render them the least assistance. 
You will judge how the boats were crammed, when 
husbands, who had wives and children still clinging to 
the wreck, exclaimed against more being received ! 
s¢ We kept close to the wreck till daylight next 
morning, in the hope that any vessel which might be 
passing would see the immense body of fire, which 
continued raging till about three o'clock in the morn- 
ing, when everything disappeared. A little before 
daybreak, when thinking only on the awfulness of 
our situation, and the little chance we had of reach- 
ing the coast of Brazil in our miserable plight, with 
a few hammocks only to make sails of, a damaged 
compass, and with scarcely any water or provisions, 





minutes. She proved tobe the Condesa da Ponte, 
Portugese merchant ship, from Bahia bound to Lis. 
bon. After relating tothe Captain our history, we 
demanded of him at what time he had first seen the 
light? and learned to our astonishment that the 

had not seen it at all; that their own course had 
brought them'to the very spot where the boats were 
lying. Some of our party instantly ascended the mast, 
in the hopes of seeing some of our poor absentees 
floating on spars; and, after intently sweeping the 
horizon, and seeing nothing, the Captain was induced 
to cruize about the neighbourhood till noon, when he 
said he could detain the ship ne longer. 

“This dreadful accident was accasioned by Mr, 
Duff, the First Mate, forgetting his wonted prudence 
in taking the candle out of his lantern to see some- 
thing more clearly with, when a spark from it, or the 
candle itself, fellon some of the combustible matter 
around. His grief at having been the cause of such 
destruction made him, when solicited to save bis life, 
decline it: *‘ No,’ said he, ‘I pity these in the boats 
the most; for with us it will soon be over, but they 
will be eating each other in a few days.’—Parental 
affection never shone with greater lustre than on this 
occasion; mothers and fathers, apparently. regardless 
of themselves, caught up their young children, and 
threw them into the boats; and in one family (Bar- 
rie’s) the eight juniors are preserved—and a child of 
sf 15 months old; while the noble parents, with 
their eldest son and daughter, are numbered with the 
dead. Another circumstance of a great soul deserves 
to be recorded. A Mrs. M’Laren, with her husband 
and four children, upon the ftames advancing, retreated 
into the foreechains, when, recollecting that her 
husband was a good swimmer, she implored him to 
save his own life, and leave her and their children to 
the fate that awaited them, as he could not avert. it; 
and their wishes were attended to. 

‘¢ After a favourable passage, we arrived at Lisbon 
on the 20th inst. all well; and, having met with the 
most marked attention from the Gentlemen of the 
British Factory, embarked this morning in the Royal 
Charlotte for Greenock. Several of the yours girls 
and boys who have become orphans have been taken 
by the different English Gentlemen at the above place, 
desirous of having them, and who have pledged them- 
selves to provide for them.” 








Che Drama. 


MR. KEAN. 
——~ 
[From the National Advocate, of December 16.] 
——— 





‘6 We never saw an audience so moved by the power 
and genius of an actor. Lear is a very difficult charac- 
ter to perform. His passions, when contrasted with his 
age and supposed feebleness, demand no ordinary efforts 
to exhibit. ‘The mad scenes created great effect ; and it 
is supposed by many, that his Lear far surpasses either 
his Richard or Othello.” 


[From the same Paper, Dec. 18.] 

‘¢‘ Mr. Kean performed Reuben Glenroy, in the co- 
medy of Town and Country, on Friday evening; and 
although he imparted to the character all the interest 
and force of which it is susceptible, we still think it 
below his powers and genius. There is no field for the 
display of those fine points which distinguish his Lear, 
Richard, and Othello. On Saturday evening we saw 
him in Richard for the third time; he appeared to la- 
bour under some indisposition. We have to remark a 
particular circumstance whieh has occurred every even- 
ing of Mr. Kean’s performance. Part of the audience, 

verned by irresistible feelmgs, have loudly applauded 
is fine and occasional bursts. The other part, fearful of 
losing a sentence, and eagerly attentive to the passage, 
have arrested this applause midway, by a loud ‘*hush!” 
This has a chilling influence on the actor who has always 
been accustomed to loud applause, although it is a great 
compliment te his. genius; but the audience never 
loses by this applause, because it affords the actor time 
to recover himself, and give greater force to the suc- 
ceeding e; and we have discovered that applause 
has an electric infuence over Kean ; he is fifty per cent. 

reater: and indeed —— may not only be consi- 
Sered as his right, but, like the Promethean fire, it gives 
life and animation to his genius, and adds lustre to his 





the carpenter discovered a vessel close to us. We 





(To be continued in our next.) 





seized our oars, and were on beard of her in a few 
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performance.” 
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THE NEW TRAGEDY OF MIRANDOLA. 


——— 

This tragedy (says the Literary Gazette) is a beau- 
tifal production, and will widely extend the fame 
of its author, Mr. B. Waller Procter, which we now 
unhesitatingly give to the world: for no assumed 
title, (though even that of poetical celebrity, “ Barry 
Cornwall,”) can longer avail to obscure him per- 
sonally from the general regard. Under the com- 
bined impression made by perusing Mirandola, and 
witnessing its admirable representation on the stage, 
and under the still stronger feeling of friendship for 
the writer, we almost dread the endeavour to lay it 
fairly and dispassionately before our readers: but 
we shall try to discharge our duty as impartial 
reporters, by abstaining as much as possible 
from that language of praise which our sense of 
delight would dictate; and by allowing the sweet 
poetry of this drama to plead its own cause and 
speak its own eulogy. And while pursuing this 
course, if our readers enter into our opinions, it will 
add somewhat to the complacency with which we 
quote from a composition, (we may, without vanity, 
say) advised, excited, and instigated by the pressing 
recommendations which the Literary Gazette ad- 
dressed to Barry Cornwall, to induce him tv employ 
his talents in the regular service of the Tragic 
muse. 

The story of Mirandola is exceedingly simple: 
the incidents are very few, and those on which the 
catastrophe hinges are even common-place; yet 
such is the skill with which the whole is wrought, 
so fine is the taste of the texture, and so many are 
the gems of poesy with which the web is studded, 
that every thing but admiration is forgotten as it is 
unfolded to the view. It has no pomp of style, no 
majesty but the majesty of nature; it has no orna- 
ments, no laboured graces but the brief sweet breath- 
ings of a poetic mind ; it has no affecting wonder, 
no ruad to the heart but the deep pathos of truth, 
under circumstances of human affliction, and the 
pourings out of souls wounded by disappointment, 
stung by treachery, blighted by ingratitude, infuri- 
ated by jealousy, and maddened by despair. And 
this is genuine inspiration : these are the real glories 
of verse, which would force us to overlook as no- 
thing. a hundred fold greater blemishes than any 
that can be detected in Mirandola. But to the 


roof. 
; Mirandola is a chaster Parisina. The Duke, 
under the supposition of his son Guido’s death, and 
unknowing of their original loves, weds Isidora, the 
sworn bride of Guido. The letters between the 
parties have been intercepted and suppressed by 
Isabella, the Duke's sister (whose ambition seeks 
the throne for her son), and her agent Gheraldi, a 
inonk, whom she has seduced by the promise of a 
Cardinal’s hat, Guido returns to Mirandola, is 
informed of his hopes, and yet, as far as a broken 
heart, can be reconciled, is reconciled to his father 
and Isidora. But the plotters of the evil take care 
to fill the breast of Mirandola with jealousy, against 
which his nobler sentiments strive to shield him in 
vain, The sight on his hand of a ring, pledge of 
his love, obtained from his Duchess and conveyed 
to Guido as a token of her friendship, fills him with 
the bitterest suspicions; to allay which Guido re- 
solves to abandon Mirandola for ever. He declares 
he will not see Zsidora again, and after a fine scene, 
his father bids him farewell. Unhappily, however, 
Isidora, through their mutual friend Casti, implores 
an interview, to procure the restoration of the ring; 
to which Guido assents. Meanwhile Casti discovers 
the treachery of Isabella and Gheraldi, from the 
dropping of some papers, by the latter in his cell, 
and rushes forth to expose the traitors to the Duke. 
He is too late. In the interim Mirandola has been 
guided to the final interview of the lovers in the 
garden ; and thus convinced of his falsehood, dooms 
his son to instant death. He is led out to execu- 
tion ; Casti comes, and shows the villany of fsabella ; 
the crisis arrives, and the agonized parent, implor- 
ing in mercy that his cruel orders may be prevented 





hears the sound of musquetry which seals the fate, 
of his only child, and his own desolation. Nature 
struggles through a few throes, and he expires. 

In the developerut of these incidents, consider- 
able art is evinced. The alternations of calm and 
trouble, of joy and sorrow, are perhaps a little too 
systematic. Such a writer needs not care for con- 
trasts, and might safely have abandoned that the- 
atrical rule which asks for sunshine before clouds, 
and bright glimpses of happines to succeed the 
environing sadness of gloom. Another of the chief 
moving powers of tragedy, we may also state, is re- 
peated, though with great effect, too frequently,— 
we allude to suspense. In our judgment, this en- 
gine in dialogue should be very sparingly used; and 
not because it has not prodigious influence, but 
merely because it is rather a dramatic contrivance, 
than strictly consonant with the relations of life. 
From considering these matters, one or two slight 
inconsistencies, or rather absence of sufficient causes 
fur the effects produced, and the occurrence of a 
few poor expressions, we cherish the thought, that 
eminently successful as Mirandola has been on the 
stage, aud singularly pleasing as it is in the closet, 
Mr. Procter will in future works surpass what he 
has accomplished in this, 


Correspondence. 
TO THE EDITOR. 


S1r,—If the few hints I have put together be 
thought worthy a place in your entertaining and 
wide spreading miscellany, they may, perhaps, an- 
swer too good purposes :—First, as a warning to 
young pretenders, like myself; and, secondly, to 
promote moral and rational instruction through a 
medium the most improving ; I mean, a habit of 
publicly communicating our own thoughts on gene- 
ral subjects. This brings forward opposition, and 
opposition calls forth the latent powers of the mind ; 
for I consider the human intellect as a spring, the 
more it is pressed, the more you add to its elasticity. 

I have frequently noticed observations in the Ka- 
leidoscope, tending to promote the utility of debating 
societies, accompanied with reference to talent 
that wanted only encouragement to call it forth: 
and I am glad to find the advice of your corres- 
pondent has _ been followed, by the establishment of 
a society for literary discussion, under the direction 
of a gentleman every way qualified for the under- 
taking. 

A few evenings ago, I sauntered into the new es- 
tablishment, and my surprise could only be equalled 
by my pleasure, on entering a most commodious 
and extensive room, rendered sufficiently warm by 
two large fires, and brilliantly illuminated with gas. 
The audience was not so numerous as might have 
been expected, owing, perhaps, to want of publicity ; 
but lack of numbers was amply repaid by at least 
one half the auditors consisting of ladies. Ambition 
is considered as one of the strongest stimulants of 
the human miud. Is it not strange then, Sir, that, 
before so many of our amiable country women, the 
laudable ambition to obtain their smiles should have 
so little effect?) In vain I urged one and another 
to begin: at length, disgusted with the apathy of my 
fellow-men, I courageously determined not to let 
the glorious opportunity pass by; and accordingly 
prepared to address the president. As the first blow 
is half the battle, I resolved to set off with a witty 
compliment to the ladies; for the question being on 
the wonderful power possessed by the late Miss 
M‘Avoy, without the use of her eyes, I meant to 
prove what the female part could do with them. 

Well, Sir, I took off my hat, and slowly laid it on 
the seat, brushed forward my hair, and placed my- 
self in a true Ciceronian attitude: with tolerable 
effect, I pronounced, “ Mr. Chairman!” All was 
silent ; every eye was turned upon the new orator ; 
and as I did not immediately proceed, owing to an 
indescribable something which then strangely affected 
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the muscles of the tongue, great appause took place 
by way of encouragement; which, by the bye, had a 
contrary effect; and 1 found too late that I had 
launched my oratorical bark on a boundless ocean, 
without compass or rudder. After coughing, and 
again adjusting my collar to gain time, I repeated, 
“Mr. Chairman, the ladies’ eyes, Sir,—a—that is 

the ladies* eyes” but here my tongue stuck so 
fast to the roof of my mouth that I could not move 
it, and I sat down amidst general laughter, whilst 
an audible whisper ran through the room—“ Jé’s ail 
my eye!” 

You will naturally conclude, Sir, after so great a 
mortification, I returned home not much pleased with 
myself: but I am not yet dismayed; to prove this, 
I shall attend the next debate, fully prepared with 
my speech at my fingers’ ends; and instead of glan- 
cing at the ladies’ eyes, I shall attack their ears in'a 
manner that will reinstate me in their good graces ; 
for I find of a truth, that it is easier to rise in a pub- 
lic assembly than to sit down again with credit. 

I remain, Sir, yours, &c. 
TRY AGAIN. 








TO THE EDITOR. 
—— 

Str,—Yousee what you have brought upon yourself 
by your kindness in inserting my last in your paper, 
1 begin to think myself quite an author, and am in 
consequence assuming all the privileges of that caste 
of beings. Instead of putting on a clean shirt every 
day, I now only shift myself three times a week: 
and have left off wearing cravats, as I see most of 
my brother authors of the present day are stuck up 
in the windows of the print shops without them, «I 
have brought down from the shelves on which they 
had slumbered for many a day, my “ Elegant Ex- 
tracts ;”” “ the Whole Art of Poesie,” done into Eng. 
lishe by one Joseph Lydiard ; “ Wrygtynge made 
Easy; and Dallas of Styles,” which latter, by the 
way, I find not likely to improve mine, being, as it 
is, one of your stiff, crabbed lawsbooks. My old 
maiden servant is utterly discomfited at this unex- 
pected revolution; she is no longer allowed to put 
my study in order and my books in their proper 
places every morning: no, Sir, tempora mutantur, 
as I tell her, I am emancipated from the ignominious 
thraldon of obscurity which has so long hung over 
me, and am determined that henceforth my study 
shall exhibit a perfect picture of literary confusion. 
My grocer sent me the manuscript of a rejected 
tragedy, Odes to the scenic Muse,” &c. &c, which 
had been hanled over to him by the manager of the 
theatre, and which were about to be applied as wrap- 
pers to candles, &c. when I bethought me of the 
idea of strewing my table with MSS. and rescued 
the effusions of an unfortunate brother from so ig- 
noble a fate. They now look exceedingly well on 
my table, I assure you; and if any prying visitor 
should hazard the remark, that they are not in my 
hand-writing, nothing is easier than to plead the 
partiality of all great authors for amanueneses. The 
other evening, my cousin Pen (her name is Penelope) 
came in, and found me enscounced in the remotest 
recess of my leathern easy chair, my wig thrown on 
the back of my head, my feet on the fender, and my 
eyes immovably fixed on the ceiling. I was re- 
solved to astonish the poor creature (she has no soul 
for literary sublimity, Sir) and replied not a word 
to her many inquires after my health. She drew 
her chair nearer, and, putting on her glasses, looked 
into my face to see, I suppose, whether I was asleep. 
I started; muttered “ Avaunt! the fit is on me; 
I’m composing!” and throwing myself a little too 
far back in the raptures of inspiration, lost my wig, 
and with it my reckoning; for, between ourselves, I 
was casting up my washing bill, and had got more 
than half way up the pence. However, the thing 
took effect, Sir; poor Pen drew back full two yards 
and a half (I like to be particular) and cried, with 





uplifted hands end eyes, “ Why, cousin Marmaduke! 
you’re mad!” To which I rejoined, with my accus- 
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tomed henignity, ‘No, cousin Pen, I’m only musing ! 
Now you, Sir, aré in the secret, and know that my 
musings had a very undignified object, nu other than 
that of deducting a half-penny per shirt from my 
next washing-bill. 

Iam, my dear Editor, with every respect for your 
peculiar discernment ia the selectivn of articles for 
insertion, truly yours, 

MARAMDUKE MODISH. 

Great George-street, 17th Jan. 1821. 





TO THE EDITOR. 
—— 

Srr,—A circumstance happened to me the other day 
to which I which I call your attention. I was walking 
quietly along the street, when I saw a young gentlemen 
coming in the opposite direction, who looked me stea- 
dily in the face, and at last smiled in the most familiar 
manner and held out hishand to me. I did not at all 
recollect his face, but having been a great traveler, 
and being a great stranger here, I thought it probable 
I had formed his acquaintance in some one of the vari- 
ous situations in which I have been placed. So I natu- 
rally held out my hand in return; when to my great 
astonishment, I found it inextricably wedged beiween 
his and a third, which was held out from behind. On 
turning I saw another gentleman, for whom had been 
intended the smile and the hand I had taken to myself ; 
and the heartiness of the squeeze (of which my poor 
intermediate fingers got all the benetit) proved him to 
be an intimate friend of the man I had met. After the 
first greeting, each turned round to me (still a captive) 
and freezing me with a cold and supercilious glance, at 
length released me. ‘This is certainly a new situation 
in the annals of shaking hands. I am not sure whether 
it onght not to be put down to the score of ** Practical 


Jokes.” Yours, &c. 
AN IDLER. 





TO THE EDITOR. 
—— 
(See a note to Correspondents.) 
a 


Str,—It is with feelings of the deepest regret that I 
have to announce to you the demise of my learned 
freind and cousin Mr, O’Shaughnasey, who was un- 
fortunately drowned in the Sulthouse Dock, on Thurs- 
day night last. It appears, that, on returning from 
that ill-fated dinner at the S:ar and Garter, he mis- 
took his way; and instead of proceeding towards Bog- 
berry-place where his lodgings are, he directed his 
steps the other way; and, absorbed in metyphisical 
calculation, or, sunk in the romantic shades of imagi- 
nation, walked, very unluckijy, into the dock; and, 
(horesco referens) through ignorance of the art of 
swimming, there lost his life. I blush to relate that 
some envious and detractive whisperers have buzzed it 
abroad that he owed his un:imely’ end to having in- 
dulged too freely that night in libations to Bacchus. 
This infamous and unwarrantable defamation I could 
easily refute, were it worth my while; but shall cone 
tent myself by observing, that my friend’s charactir 
for sobriety and abstemiousness was noted through the 
whole country, being never known to exceed fourteen 
tumblers at a sitting, and even that not until the door 
had been locked and all retreat cut off. On examining 
into my friend’s papers, I finda rough sketch of the 
four last cantos of that exquisitely beautiful poem, 
“* Liverpoo!;” and, as the more tasteful readers of 
your miscellany are, I understand, deeply interested in 
its continuance, I purport, on my return from Tippe- 
rary (where I am conveying the relics of my friend) 
to finish and complete them off, and shape them so 2s 
to bear a future insertion. His other papers, con- 


sisting of “ Flon Mac Comhal, an epic poem, in 48 
books ;” “* An Essay on the grandeur, richness, and pa- 
thos of the Irish Brogue ;” and ** A History of the De- 
cline of the Arts and Sciences in Ireland,” have been 
all claimed by the Bodleian library ; and are, by this 





time, I hope, safely lodged in that valuable biblio- 
theque. My poor friend’s life was a series of blunders ; 
but his last was the most serious of all. : * 
2 ° ws ° . xf You must 
excuse the un-uniform vein this letter is written in; 
but my grief is too violent to permit me to be too nice. 
Quis desiderio sit pudor aut modus tam cari capitis. 
Iam, Mr. Editor, 
Your most obedt. servant, 
DERMOYT O’GOSTOR. 
Lieut. 88th Infantry. 
P. S. If any of those gentlemen who have spread re- 
ports derogatory to the character of my deceased 
friend would come forward and declare themselves, 
I shall be most happy to give them any satisfaction they 
may desire, in a gentlemanly and handsome way. 





Co Correspondents. 





THE LATE SHAUGHNASEY O’SHAUGHNASEY, Esa. 
—We are informed, by one who pretends to be in the 
secret, that fate has cut the thread of our new 
acquaintance and correspondent, Shaughnasey 
O’Shaughnasey, Esq. Custos Rotulorum for the county 
of Tipperary ; but better known to the readers of the 
Kaleidoscope as the author of ** Liverpool,” an heroic 
poem, two cantds of which have already appeared, to 
the great entertainment of the town, and four others 
promised; when, if we are to believe his boon 
companion, Dermot O’Goster, it has been poor 
Shaughnasey’s lot to perish most ingloriously. In the 
pathetic language of the elegiac poet of the Old 
Chureh yard, when recording a similar catrastrophe, 
we may exclaim 

** Death plung’d him into the Salthouse Dock.” 

This pathetic line is to be found on a grave-stone, not 
far from the dial, and records the fate of an ordinary 
mortal; but that such a genius as Shaughnasey, 
that so finiseda gentleman (we have no spirit for a 
pun) should go off in this way, is almost insupportable. 
Instead of lying in state, after the manner of men of 
his high rank, only think of the Custos Rotulorum of 
Tipperary laying in pickle, in the Salthouse Deck. 
We will not give credit to the tale for a moment; 
and, even at the risk of measuring swords with Lieut. 
Dermot O’Goster, will tell him, in the face of the 
public, that we do not believe one word of the story ; 
and shall presist in our scepticism, unless we receive 
a visitation from the shade of Shaughnasey him- 
self, confirming the catastrophe. If the untimely end 
of this unfortunate gentleman should be confirmed to 
us in so mysterious a way, we trust that his ghost, 
like that of other preturbed spirits, will commu- 
nicate to us where his treasure (we mean the remain- 
ing cantos) are hidden, in order that, in addition to 
the heavy loss sustained in the person of the author, 
we may not have to deplore the still heavier loss of his 
posthumous literary bantlings. 





MaTER1aLisM, &c.—We feel very much indebted to 
the anonymous correspondent who has been at the 
pains of transcribing, for the Kaleidoscope, a most in- 
teresting review of a Lecture recently delivered by a 
celebrated Professor of Anatomy, whose arguments in 
favour of the theory of materialism are most logically 
and ingeniously refuted. The subject is also treated 
in a manner which renders it admisible to our columns, 
in strict conformity with our rule of excluding con- 
troversies on religious points. ‘The friend, to whom 
we are indebted for the review which shall appear in 
the next Kaleidoscope, would oblige us much by an 
early transmission of the remainder. If it were not 
using too much freedom, we should venture to hint, 
that a little more attention to the writing would 
greatly facilitate our labours of subsequent corrections 
of the press. 





METEOROLOGICAL TABLES.—We have to acknow- 
ledge from Mr. Hanson, of Manchester, a copious 
and minute meteorological history of the year 1820; 
being the result of daily experiments, and accompa- 
nied by various remarks of the diarist. We shall en- 
rich ourvolumes with this interesting document, which 
shall have an early place, under the scientific depart- 


Horx Orios£.—No. IV. of these original papers 
is reserved for our next number. The author will, 
we trust, excuse the postponement in consideration 
of the cause. The Christmas holidays have almost 
expired. Before our young friends depart to encow « 
ter the horrors of ‘* Black Monday,” we must fulfil 
our promise to complete the juvenile Bagatelles, 
which we have now carried through our last three 
numbers. Next week, would be the “day after 
the fair,” although we know that the Kaleidoscope is 
occasionally sent to our young friends as an amuse. 
ment for their leisure hours afier school time. We 
feel proud of such a destination, and should be highly 
gratified to see the Kaleidoscope introduced as a coni- 
panion to Blair’s: Class Book and other excellent 
works now considered as English Classics. Of one 
thing we feel assured, which is, that there is no work 
more unexceptionable in its character, or more free 
from any thing which can corrupt the morals of the 
rising generation. 

Afier this digression, we. take the liberty to request 
the attention of the writer of Hore Otiosw, to what 
we have observed to another correspondent on the sub- 
ject of punctuation, which is peculiarly applicable to 
himself, as there is not, throughout eight pages of his 
manuscript, one single point of any description; as 
he invairably adopts that most embarrasing of all ty- 
pographical symbols, the dach (—) so profusely, and 
sometines, we grant, significantly, interspersed 
throughout the works of Sterne. So vague a substi- 
tute for the comma, semi-colon, colon, and full period, 
leaves every thing to the discretion of the compositor, 
whose ideas of punctuation may differ materially from 
those of the author. We trust that this himt, which 
has for its object the ultimate satisfaction of our cor- 
respondents, will be received in the spirit which sug~ 
gested it, and not as extra-dictatorial on our parts. 
We do nut grudge our own labour; but should pre- 
fer the punctuation of the author himself, to that of 
our compositors. 





Besides the favours of which we have in our preceding 
pages availed ourselves, from our prolific and versa- 
tile correspondent, C. under a different cognomen, 
we have to thank him for others, which we have still 
in reserve. If C. should so far confide in us as to fae 
vour us with his address, we should probably some- 
times prefer communicating by private note. Occa- 
sions do often arise which render such a course 
preferable to our ordinary mode of acknowledgement. 
Had we possessed such a facility of communication, 
we should have availed ourselves of it, to inform him 
that we had already published, at considerable length, 
the story of the lady and tiie surgeon, which forms the 
subject of one of hiscommunications. IfC. should pos- 
sess or have access tothe second volume of the Kaleido- 
scope, old series, and will refer to page 81, (Nov. 30, 
1819) he will find in the Gleaner departinent, under the 
head ‘* Extraordinary Narrative,” the identical story 
from Wraxall’s Memoirs of hisown Times, and occue 
pying two full folio columns. 





ARREARS.—Having now concluded our Christmas Box 
department we shall endeavourto bring up arrears with 
the correspondents to whom we are under pledges. 


LoGrIEeRrtan SySTEM.—We hone that the insertion of 
Simon GULLED’s letter on this subject will not be 
regarded as implying a pledge to pursue the discus- 
sion to any length to which the partizans or opponents 
of the Logierian system may think fit to protract it 
With this understanding we shall give Simon a place 
next week. 





Errata.—We have to noticea few errata in some of 
the physiological and other original papers of Y. Z. 
which were probably occasioned by the haste with 
which our correspondent appears to wield his pen. 
For the present, we shall merely notice our error in 
the essay No. [V. in our last. The word Andrea, 2d 
column, 6th line from the bottom, ought to have been 
Anpria. Wetake this ocsasion earnestly to impress 
upon the minds of our numerous and highly respected 
correspondents how much they would enhance their 
favours by bestowing some attention to the manual 
operation of writing, and the necessary requisite of 
punctuation ; although, on thelatter essential, we have 
nothing tolay to the charge of Y. Z. 
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